INTRODUCTION

THERE are about a thousand documents which may properly be
described as the letters of Henry VIII. Their total bulk is
enormous, and there are many single letters which run to between
thirty and forty pages. To print in their entirety even a preliminary
selection of just over a hundred of the more important of these
letters would require a book more than half as long again as this:
and even then they would be entirely unequipped with comment
or annotation. For this reason, and for the others that follow, a
somewhat different plan from that already established by the
other volumes in this series has had to be adopted.

Henry's letters, even when the term is used to include signed
and unsigned instructions drafted for him by secretaries and
ministers, do not tell the story of his reign. There are facts and
events of the utmost importance which find no place in them.
There is very little in Henry's letters to indicate the extent of the
power wielded by Wolscy: similarly, Wolsey's fall would pass
almost unnoticed if they were the only source of information.
They arc equally inadequate for the rise, the amazing achieve-
ment, and the eventual fall of Thomas Cromwell; nor do they in
any way indicate the tremendous importance of the work of the
Parliament of 1529. Printed in extenso even the thousand docu-
ments would not give a comprehensive and satisfactory history of
this very important period.

For this reason, then, in selecting a small volume of letters
and a few other documents, I have not attempted to illustrate
the whole of the reign. I have concentrated, instead, upon the
more or less coherent interest that can be found in following the
development of Henry's personality as a monarch, and in watch-
ing how that personality finds expression in letters connected
either with certain outstanding events or with certain important
lines of policy. That the selection should not be able to deal
with every aspect of Henry's activities was inevitable. It does
not, for example, tell us anything of the Henry VIII who
founded the English navy, nor of the practical and personal
interest that he took in his ships. It should give, nevertheless,
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